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From “The American Historical Record.” 
OLD MEETING-HOUSES OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Concluded from page 483.) 


In 1699, June 23, Thomas Story and Roger 
Gill had a meeting in New York. “It was 
small and things very hard.” September 5th, 
“We had a meeting,” says Story, “ and each 
of us a good opportunity therein among the 
people who seemed to have good understand- 
ings generally as men; and Friends were 
generally well satisfied, there being pretty 
many from Long Island; and after them, we 
had at my request, another meeting appointed 
at the house ot Thos. Roberts, a convinced 
man, in the heart of the city. The room was 
large, and all about the doors and windows 
was full of people. I had a great weight and 
exercise upon my mind, but Roger stepped in 
between and took up most of the seasonable 
time, till my spirits almost sunk under the 
bad ; and while it was working up the second 
time after he sat down, Samue! Jennings stood 
up and took the rest ; and then I totally fell 
under it, and was greatly oppressed in spirit, 
tho’ I bore it undiscerned, I suppose, by any 
one. That night we lodged at John Rod- 
man’s, and my spirit was heavy and sorrowful 
all night.” * * * 1700, Feb. 4th. “I 
was at the meeting in New York, which was 
indifferent large, tho’ the testimony of Truth 
hath seldom any great prevalence in that 
place, yet at the conclusion I appointed an- 








other meeting the next day evening at Thos. 
Robert’s, where I had been disappointed of 
my proper time when last there, and my 
concern remaining in secret till now. This 
meeting being large I had a full and open 
time therein, and then was fully clear and 
easy. Being blocked up and detained by an 
exceeding hard frost, I appointed another 
meeting at John Rodman’s, which was also 
large and open.” * * * 1704, Aug. 29th. 
“Thad a good and comfortable meeting in 
New York, tho’ Lord Cornberry had threat- 
ened to confine me for words spoken in Mary- 
land about the sacraments, order, and cate- 
chism of the National Church of England. 
I did not go one step out of my way, yet the 
Lord preserved me free.” 

1739, 3d of 3d mo.—* Joshua Delaplaine 
is to make use of so much of the quarterly 
collection as may be occasion of to buy boards 
for the meeting-house in New York.” 

1741, 4th of 12th mo.—* New York Friends 
have leave to disperse their collections (both 
this quarter and the last) in repairing their 
meeting-house.” 

1743, 4th of 6th mo.—“The motion to build 
a new meeting-house in New York is ap- 
proved and referred to the quarterly meet- 
ing.” 1745, “The land bought at New York 
for about £85 to build a meeting-house on is 
taken by the yearly meeting, subscriptions 
are to be made in each monthly meeting, 
Sam. Bowne’s to move it at Flushing, Thos. 
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money is hereafter to be received from those 
A draft of the ground is to be * 


Pearsall at Westbury, and Jos. Rodman at 
Westchester.” 

“1746, 5th of 4th mo.—* A subscription is 
begun to raise money to pay for the land at 
New York, bought with an expectation to 
build a meeting-house thereon. Wm. Field 
is to see it gone thro’ with in Flushing, and 
Richard Hallett, Jr., in Newtown.” 

1751, 1st of 5th mo.—“ Friends of N. Y. 
request liberty of holding meetings for wor- 
ship twice on First-days during the summer 
at 10 and 3 o’clock; and in 1767, they re- 
quested leave to have them continued (two 
every First day) the year through.” 

1757, 4th of 8th mo.—* Something is nec- 
essary to be done toward repairing the old 
meeting-house at New York.” 

1763, 3d of 11th mo.—* The N. Y. Weekly 
meeting subscribed £52 5s, towards repairing 
the Flushing meeting-house, and £87 1s, to- 
ward building a new meeting-house at the 
Oblong* In 1766, 5th OK 3d mo., when the 
meeting-house at Westbury was to be en- 
larged, the New York meeting subscribed 
£70 8s, that the quarterly meeting may know 
how readily money may be raised.” 4th of 
8th mo.—* The collection from New York, 
after the shutters were paid for out of it, was 
8-2. 

1768, 1st of 6th mo.—‘ At a monthly 
meeting held at the meeting-house in New 
York, it is agreed that the expense accrued in 
fitting this house to accommodate the month- 
ly meeting be left to the New York week 
meeting with liberty to defray it out of the 
collection, as also the fitting of windows in 
the upper part of the house in order to give 
more air.” 

1773, 29th of 12th mo.—*A proposition 
was laid before the Preparative meeting of 
New York on the expediency of purchasing a 
lot of ground for a meeting-house, and a com- 
mittee appointed to report when an opportu- 
nity [of buying] offers. This meeting is to 
receive such assistance as may be raised by 
direction of the yearly meeting.” 

1744, 5th of 5th mo.—* The Preparative 


meeting of New York bought a piece of 


ground [in Queen now Pearl St.] whereon 
to build a meeting-house at a cost of £1050, 
as a necessity of building may shortly ap- 
pear. The concurrence of the yearly meet- 
ing is requested thro’ the monthly meetings 
to recommend subscriptions when a proper 
time shall appear.” 28th of 5th. “It is 
proposed to build it not to exceed 70 by 50 
feet, the present one being too small. No 


* The meeting-house is yet standing. It is upon 
Quaker dill, in the town of Pawling, Duchess Co., 
N. Y. It is a wooden structure, in which ‘“‘Hicksite” 
Friends yet hold meetings. It was used as a hos- 
pital during the revolutionary war.—[Epiror. | 





not Friends. 
taken by a surveyor.” 
building is begun.” 




















Remains in the bands of the treasury, 
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7th of 12th mo., the 


1775, 2d of 11th mo.“-—Subseriptions for 


building the meeting-house are completed. 


1776, 15th of {5th mo.“—The committee 


report the meeting-house completed.” 


Money received from N. Y. Prepara- 


ative meeting, £2151 5 11 
Money received from Flushing Pre- 

parative meeting, 176 11 0 
Money received trom Westbury Pre- 

parative meeting, 173 5 9 
Money received from Purchase Pre- 

parative meeting, 136 16 10 
Money received from Nine Partners* 

Preparative meeting, 51 11 0 
Money received from one subscrip- 

tion, 5 0 0 
For rent, nails, and sundries sold 

after the house was finished, 58 9 1 
Money borrowed on interest to dis- 

charge mortgage, 300 0 0 
Money borrowed, 500 0 0 

£3552 19 11 

Paid for the land, building the house, 

and interest, 3552 13 13 








0 6 9} 
Due on subscriptions in New York not collected, 


£123 3 0, and one account unpaid. Signed by 


Ropert Murray, 


THoMas PgarSatt, JR., 
Samvoet Bowns, 


Henry Haypocs, 
Jamgs Parsons, BenJAMIN UNDERBGILL, 
Henry FRANKLIN, Tuomas PeaARSALL, 
TippeMann Hott. 


During the Revolutionary war, the new 


meeting-house was occupied by the British 
as a hospital, probably. 


zettee [Nov. 12, 1783,] we find this advertise- 
ment: 


In Rivington’s Ga- 


7 
“Sates at Auction.—On Saturday, at 


12 o’clock, at the Friends’ Meeting, upward 
end of Queen St., a quantity of soldiers’ 
cribs, boards, &c., by James Barciay.” 


Some Friend had inadvertently received 


rent for the use of the cellar for military pur- 
poses, which the meeting (15th of 1st mo., 


1779,) ordered to be returned to the King’s 


Commissary (Daniel Wier,) but he replied, 


(28th of 5th mo., 1781,) that his accounts 
were closed and sent home. Friends, not- 
withstanding, remitted this rent-money to 
their Friends in London, to pay it back into 
the Exchequer, but the accounts not having 
yet come to hand, they left the money there 
and received a tally which will cause the 


vouchers to be given up on its presentation 
at the office. 


*In the town of Washington, Duchess County, N. 
Y., when the Friends had a flourishing boarding 
school for many years. The meeting-house built 
then, of brick, is yet standing. It is yet occupied 


as a place of worship by the “ Hicksite” Friends.— 
[Epiror. ] 
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be whitewashed, the floors, benches, and other 
parts thereof, thoroughly cleansed, that shut- 
ters be put to the front windows up stairs, 
with other repairs, painting, &c.; the com- 
mittee are to attend to it with all convenient 
speed.” 

1794, 31st of 12th mo.—“£24 per annum is 
to be allowed the Friend who has the care of 
opening our meeting house, making fires, &c.” 

1795, 29th of 4th mo.—* A committee are 
appointed to have the care and oversight of 
preparing this and the old meeting-house to 
accommodate the ensuing yearly meeting.” 

Greenleaf says the new meeting-house was 
taken down in 1824, and another erected in 
Rose St.; and that in 1794, the old meeting- 
house being decayed a new building was put 
up adjoining it but fronting on Liberty St., 
which was used as a school for 7 years, and a 
place of worship ; and in 1802 both were re- 
moved, and a new house of worship built of 
brick, 60 by 40 feet, which was sold in Oct., 
1826, to Grant Thorburn. In 1819, a meet- 
ing-house was built in Hester St. 


1781, 27th of 6th mo.—* Peter Burling is 
appointed collector, and to provide fire-wood 
for the meeting. 31st of 10th mo. Henry 
Shotwell and Thos. Pearsall are to sit in the 
gallery, to have the over sight of the chil- 
dren; ia 1782, Lindley Murray and John 
Bessonet perform that duty. 

1783, 27th of 8th mo.—“John Murray, 
Jr., is ‘appointed collector, and to provide 
fire-wood and candle-light for the use of this 
meeting.” 

1783, 27th of 11th mo.—* The new meet- 
ing-house is given up by the soldiers. Some 
repairs are necessary to bedone to it.” [Cost 

£20 4 6]. 
< L- 1784, 31st of 3d mo.—* The new meeting- 
house is much out of repairs and likely to be 
wanted. 7th of 4th mo. The meeting de- 
sires that the rents from the cellar and the 
gg meeting’s dwelling-house may both 
e granted to defray the expense of repairs. 

Can a cart-way to the cellar be come at in 
the rear?” 

1784, 20th of 5th mo.—‘ Thos. Steele is 
procured to keep the meeting-house in order 
during the time of our meeting in this house. 
30th of 6th mo. Paid for repairing the new 
meeting-house, £607 10s, and for repairing the 
dwelling-house in Queen St., £2 63 3d. 27th 
of 10th mo. Agreed with Nathan Dawson 
to take care of the meeting-house at £12 per 
annum. 

1785, 30th of 3d mo.—* The gable ends of 

' ‘ y~ meeting-house are to be repaired.” (Cost 

20. 

1786, Sth of 6th mo.—‘ It is thought best 
that some Venetian blinds be provided for the 
windows on the northwest side of the meet- 
ing-house ; and if the fence wants repair the 
committee are to get it done.” 

1786, 27th of 12th mo.—* Joseph Hall re- 
quests an addition to his salary, and £16 is 
allowed him.” 

1789, 23d of 10th mo.—*A house in 
Crown Si., is bought for £500.” 

1791, 30th of 11th mo.—* Peter Burling 
and Isaac Sharpless are desired to sit with, 
and have the oversight of the children and 

es others who attend our meetings, in order that 
- the same may tend to the solemnity and 
quiet thereof.” 

1792, 18th of 4th mo.—* A partition for 
the better accommodation of room for the 
> quarterly meeting when it meets in New 

York, is to be erected in or near the middle 
of the new meeting-house.” 

1793, 26th of 6th mo.—* The propriety of 
raising the wall in front of our new meeting- 
house as a means of conducing to the quiet 

. of our meetings being apparent, a committee 
are to have it done. It appearing necessary. 
that the walls of our meeting-house should 






































OUR FRIENDS ABOVE, 


They have put on immortality. They 
have entered the eternal realm of joy and 
gladness. They have met dear ones who have 
become familiar with those brighter scenes, 
and whose joy it is to welcome them to their 
heavenly home. We know not how they 
meet, nor how they recognize one another in 
their spiritual bodies, nor how they fulfill 
their celestial ministries of love and kind- 
ness,—reaching down perhaps in tenderness 
to us, and infusing the sweetness of their di- 
viner life and trust into our hearts. We 
know not how these things are. And it be- 
comes us not to pry too curiously into the 
secrets which God for wise purposes has veiled 
from us. We know not how we live here, 
how our souls live and act in these mortal 
bodies. Why then should we hope to know 
how we escape from them and put on our 
garments of immortality? It is enough for 
us that God has given to us assurances and 
even some distant glimpses of that diviner — 
world. In faith then let us turn towards it, 
and see in it the fulfillment of all our begin- 
nings here. From weaknesses, and pgins, 
and self-distrust, and weariness of body and 
soul in their unequal partnership as the body 
approaches the hour of its dissolution ; from 
the lengthening shadows, the dread of change, 
and yet the longing to be free,—let us follow 
the spirit on till the mortal agony is ended, 
and mortal weaknesses are cast aside, and, 
with the welcome into higher worlds, the 
shadows are lifted up, and the sense of grief 
and the pang of earthly partings are dissolv- 
ed amid the heavenly anthems of praise and 
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love. Let us strive to enter into their spirit, 
that their love for us, and ours for them, may 
not be in vain,—and that even here, the 
peace and joy and harmony of that higher 
world may create in our hearts some antici- 
pations of what they shall be when we shall 
see him as he is and know even as we are 
known.— Dr. Morison, in Religious Magazine. 


















































A room at the north-east corner of Coates 
and West Sts. was engaged, where a solemn 
meeting was held Eleventh month 27th, 1859, 
and continued weekly under the care of those 
Friends, until the Monthly Meeting, held 
Third month 22d, 1860, established it as an 
Indulged Meeting, and appointed a Commit- 
tee totake it in charge. Under the care of 
this Committee, the meeting was continued in 
the same place until Eleventh month 34d, 
1861, when it was removed to a room on the 
first floor of a building at the south-east cor- 
ner of Nineteenth and North Sts., and con- 
tinued there regularly until the 21st of Tenth 
month, 1866, which was the last time the 
meeting was held there. 


The owner of the building desiring the 
room for his own use, we were left for a time 
without any place for meeting; but the 
Monthly Meeting having authorized and en- 
couraged the Committee to make an effort to 
procure a place for the continuance of the 
meeting, on the 11th of Eleventh month, 
1866, some Friends members of the Commit- 
tee and others, met at the house of Alice 
Hunter, No. 721 West St., who had kindly 
offered the use of her parlor for the purpose. 
Under the overshadowing of the Divine 
Presence, some were made to acknowledge 
“it was good to bethere.” After the meeting, 
those present, consulting together, agreed to 
meet again at the same place on the next 
First-day morning. This was done, and it 
was concluded to meet there weekly until a 
more suitable place could be procured. The 
last meeting held there was on the morning 
of the 24th of Fourth month, 1867. 

On the next First-day, the meeting con- 
vened in the hall of the “ Mechanics’ Fire- 
Engine Company,” on Brown St. west of 
Broad St., where it was continued until Fourth 
month 2d, 1871. After this Friends met in 
the second-story hall of a building No. 1810 
Poplar St., continuing to meet there until 
the first First-day of Fifth month last, when 
the meeting convened at the new Meeting- 
house corner of Seventeenth St. and Girard 
Avenue, and continued to meet there under 
the care of the same Committee until the 
first First-day of this (Ninth) month, when 
the Joint Committee appointed by Green St. 
Monthly Meeting and Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, assumed the necessary charge, and 
the labors of this Committee ceased. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
meetings have been regularly held from 
Eleventh month 27th, 1859, to the present 
time, with two exceptions. 

In looking over the labors of more than 
twelve years, we see much to encourage in 
faithfulness to duty, as we feel that by the 
faithfulness in the beginning, of a few, (some 





DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 


Prune thou thy words, the thonghts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng, 

They will condense within thy soul 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings ran 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith's meanest deed more favor bears 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
That bloom their hour and fade. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Amos Jones has a minute from his Month- 
ly Meeting (Makefield) endorsed by Bucks 
heenetie Meeting, to visit the approaching 
Yearly Meeting to be held at Baltimore, and 
the Meetings composing it, and to appoint 
some meetings going and returning. B.J.S. 





THE interest which has been manifested by 
Friends generally, in the establishment of the 
Meeting for Worship in the north-western 
part of this city, induces the belief that the 
Report of the Committee who had the care 
of the Indulged Meeting, out of which grew 
the former, will be interesting to many of 
our readers. Individual faithfulness has in 
this instance been eminently blessed. 

REPORT. 

At a meeting of the Committee who had 
charge of the Indulged Meeting, held Ninth 
month 18th, 1872, the following was adopted 
and directed to the Monthly Meeting : 

To Green St. Monthly Meeting of Friends :— 

The time having arrived when the care of 
the Meeting, so long under our charge has 
passed to others, we feel willing to present a 
short review to those under whose encourage- 
ment we have for so many years labored. 

Ata Monthly Meeting, held in the Eleventh 
month, 1859, Elizabeth Newport and Ann 
Weaver laid before Friends a religious con- 
cern that had rested with them, to hold meet- 
ings for divine worship for Friends and 
others, in the north-western part of the city. 
The concern was united with, and a few 
Friends were set apart to assist them. 
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of whom have been called to their final rest) |- 
we may reasonably look to the establishment 
ultimately of a large meeting of Friends. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
Naomr GaskKILL, 
Ext Dir. 
Philada. 9th mo. 18th, 1872. 
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THERE is no enduring happiness apart from 
God. As well might a branch, broken from 
a tree in the forest, say, “Now I am free I 
will grow and be a tree by myself,’ as any 
human soul say, “I will be free; I will do as 
I like and be happy in my own way,” when 
he does not draw on God for his enjoyment. 
He is a broken bough, a waif floating no 
whither. True happiness he can never know 
until he comes to draw it from its only cen- 
tre, God.— Beecher. 
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A PERSONAL GOD. 


There are many of the people who hold 
what are called liberal views of religion who 
can no longer pray. They have nobody to 
pray to, since they have drifted away from 
all belief in the personality of God. No- 
body can pray to a law of nature, or to all 
the laws and forces of the universe together, 
if these laws and forces are to him imperson- 
al. They do not hear, they cannot pity; they 
move on inexorably, and have neither knowl- 
edge or love. If a man who has lost the 
sense of the personality of God tries to pray, 
the utterance is all one side. There can be 
no response, no communion. Such prayer is 
a speech made at nothing; and so far an an- 
reality and a pretense that such praying is 
scarcely ever done in secret. The men who 
do not believe in the personality of God, and 
who yet conform to the custom of prayer, 
necessarily do their praying in public, where 
they can be heard by their fellow-men. 

Some of our own people have thought it 
best to surrender the use of the word person- 
ality asa term descriptive of something in 
the nature of God, and this because some 
people abuse and misunderstand the word in 
@ gross, material way. But the word is a 
good one. No valid objection has yet been 
urged against its use. And, so far, when the 
word has been given up, the essential idea 
which it represents has also been lost. The 
meaning of the word personality in this 
realm of thought is wholly spiritual. It is 
so, indeed, when we apply it to human beings. 
When we speak of the personal character or 
personal inflence of a man, we do not mean 
anything pertaining to his physical stature, 
weight, substance, or appearance. There is 
no material element in the conception. We 
intend solely the spiritual qualities of the 
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man—mind, affection, courage, will—these 


make up his personalty. 

So when we use the word in speaking of 
God we mean by it those attributes by which 
he is a living, real Being, who can hear when 
men pray, who knows our needs, loves us, 
and can touch our souls with his Divine vi- 
tality. There is no sufficient basis for reli- 
gion without this.—Liberal Christian. 





EXTRACT, 


I believe myself called upon to bear an 
open, unequivocal, unflinching testimony, not 
only against all pride, extravagance, ostenta- 
tion and excess, but also in a particular man- 
ner against all the secret insinuations and 
covered appearances, under which they are 
creeping in, and growing up amongst us as a 
society. I have for years believed that the 
declension amongst Friends from the true 
standard of simplicity is great; and I am of 
the mind that if they had diligently hearken- 
ed unto, and implicitly obeyed the dictates of 
best Wisdom, they would have been led to 
“apply all the gifts of Divine Providence to 
the purposes for which th: were intended.” 

I believe that it is my duiy to live in such 
a humble, plain, homely, simple manner, as 
that neither in the furniture, food, or cloth- 
ing used, any mis-application of the gifts of 
Divine Providence be admitted or encouraged. 
—dJ. Barclay. 


ee 


Cuaist in the heart! if absent there 
Thou canst not find bim anywhere; 
Christ in the heart! O friends! begin, 
And build the throne of Christ within. 


And know from this that he is thine, 
And that thy life is made divine, 
When holy love shall have control, 
And rule supremely in the soul. 

—T. C. Upham. 
DIXON’S HISTORY OF WM. PENN. 

In the new edition of this work lately issued 
the following passage occurs in the authors 
preface : 

““My hope was that Macaulay would in 
time withdraw his charges as disproved. I 
had some reason for this hope. His mind 
was racked by doubts, and he was often busy 
with this portion of his book. It is within 
my knowledge that his latest thoughts on 
earth were given to Penn, and that which he 
had said of Penn. Some part of what he 
might-have done, the world can guess from 
what he did. He ceased the work of calumny. 
In what he wrote after 1857, there is not a 
single sneer at Penn. His indexes were 
greatly changed. He struck out much that 
was false, and more that was abusive. Penn’s 
Jacobitism was no longer ‘scandalous,’ his 
word was no longer a ‘falsehood.’ Penn was 
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no longer charged with ‘ treasonable conduct,’ 


with ‘flight to France,’ and with ‘ renewing 
his plots.’ What else Macaulay might have 
done can only be surmised ; but it is fair to 
think that changes in his index would have 
been followed by amendments in his text. I 
know that he was far from satisfied with his 
‘Notes’ of 1857, and that he was engaged in 
reconsidering the defence of Penn when he 
leaned back iu his chair and died.” 


——30— -— 


GOOD MANNERS. 


If good manners are not to die out among 
us, reverence must be restored. The old men 
must be honored, the weak must be considered, 
the illustrious must be deferred to, and, most 
of all, women must be respected. Women 
have the matter in their own hands. They 
can compel men to be well-mannered; and 
men who know how to behave with politeness 
to women will end by behaving with polite- 
ness toward each other. Hauteur always im- 
plies want of consideration for others, and is 
therefore no part of politeness, save when in- 
deed an impertinence has to be quietly but 
effectively resented. If we were asked to name 
the word which embodies female politeness we 
should name “ graciousness.’”’ Women should 
be gracious ; graciousness is their happy me- 
dium between coldness and familiarity ; as 
self-respect is that of men between arrogance 
and downright rudeness. Probably there can 
be no true politeness where there is no humil- 
ity, either real or well-assumed. In a self- 
making age we cannot be eurprised at meet- 
ing with so much self-assertion and so much 
aggressiveness. We can but wait for the time 
when the process will be complete, and the 
individual will be well-bred enough once more 
to recognize his own insignificance.— Temple 
Bar. 

' for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONTENTMENT. 

The words of Agur afford deep instruc- 
tion to the mind when he said “ Two things 
have I required of thee—deny me them not 
before I die—remove far from me vanity and 
lies—give me neither poverty nor riches— 
feed me with food convenient for me, lest I 
be full and deny thee—or, lest I be poor and 
steal, and take the name of my God in 
vain.” 

Agor asked not for the fleeting treasures 
of this world, but for “food convenient for 
him ;” thus showing that he was contented 
with his condition. And we also should re- 
ceive the every day allotments of life with 
contentment, not desiring that our situation 
might be changed for that which we see our 
neighbor occupying—he asked not that he 
might be exempt from the trials of this tran- 
sitory scene; because he well knew that the 
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Father had placed him here to fulfil his mis- 
sion, and to partake of the’ sorrows as well 
as the enjoyments of this beautiful world ; 
he well knew that man was created for a wise 
and noble purpose, and that he should so 
live as to prepare himself for immortality 
and eternal life. 
life, but the changes are mercifully accom- 
modated to our condition. 
fort and prosperity would be unsafe for us, 
while continual affliction would be hard to 
bear even for the stout-hearted; therefore 
how wisely our Heavenly Father appoints 
these changes; comforts and trials are inter- 
woven so closely, that there is scarcely a day 
passes in which we have not many causes 
for thankfulness, and some occasion for the 
exercise of faith and a patient spirit. 


For this is a checquered 


Continual com- 


Seeing that life is thus made up of crosses 


as well as comforts, are we careful enough to 
appreciate the latter? Even in those seasons 
in which we can hardly say we have one 
cross from the Father’s hand, we often con- 
trive to make up crosses for ourselves; & 
word, a look is sometimes sufficient to discon- 
cert us in our smoothest hours; to spoil 
the relish of a thousand blessings; so that 
the bright and glorious sun shines upon us 
almost in vain. 


People are apt to suffer as much from im- 


aginary evils, and from fears of what may 
never happen as from real and present trials. 
Thus we put a load upon our shoulders, 
and then exclaim : “ How heavy is our bur- 
den!” yet so great is the goodness of God, 
that we are usually enabled to bear up under 
heavy trials. 


Such is our weakness, that 
frequently we are ready to sink under them, 
forgetting that He alone knows best,—and 
when in His own time He sees fit to separate 
one friend from another and call them home, 
it is our duty to submit to His dispensations. 
Could we see the hand of the Lord equal- 
ly in the crosses and the comforts of this life, 
and consider everything we meet with as de- 
signed to forward us in the highest lessons, 
did we seek a contented mind and cheerful 
spirit under all the trials which “ flesh is 
heir to,” we should find much more happi- 
ness and enjoyment than seems possible while 
cherishing gloomy thoughts. By always en- 
deavoring to look upon the bright pages of 
life we shall dwell more in the sunshine, and 
meet with calmness the storms that cross 
our pathway. Then may we well exclaim: 
“ Feed me with food convenient for me and I 
will be contented with my condition.” 
Flushing. E. H. B. 





A WORD TO BOYS AND GIRLS ABOUT ORDER. 


Put things right back in their place when 
Never leave them all about, 
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helter-skelter, topsy-turvy—never. When 
you use any article—hoe, shovel, rake, pitch- 
fork, axe, hammer, tongs, boots orshoes; books, 
slates, pencils, writing apparatus; pins, thim- 
bles, pincushions, needles, work-baskets, kitch- 
en furniture, every article of housewifery or 
husbandry, no matter what it is—the very 
moment you have done using it, return it to 
its proper place. Be sure to have a special 
place for everything and everything in its 
place. Order, order, perfect order is the 
watch-word—Heaven’s first law. How much 
precious time is saved—aside from vexation 
—by observing order—systematic regularity ! 

And little folks should begin early to pre- 
serve order in everything. Form habits of 
order. These loose, slip-shod, slatternly habits 
are formed in childhood, and habits once 
formed are apt to cling for life. 

Young friends, begin early to keep things 
in their proper places; study neatness, order, 
economy, sobriety; in everything be just, 
honest, pure, lovely, and you will have a good 
report. C. F.S. 





THE silence of God concerning the future 
omitting to specify in any precise way the de- 
tails of that life beyond this earthly shore, 
implies that we need to apply ourselves well 
to the present life, while it is in our possession. 
Enough that one cultivates the field he owns 
to-day, leaving for other times the care of 
soil he does not now inherit. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





“What a coming to the light has the si- 
lence of this morning’s meeting been to me. 
More searching than any sermon I ever 
heard. Silent worship appears to me a most 
striking yet most natural acknowledgment of 
the presence of the Invisible Jehovah.” 

When, my dear friend, I read the forego- 
ing extract from the diary of one who was 
not, at the time of writing, a member of the 
Society of Friends, I was so impressed by it, 
as to wish it might meet the eyes of others, 
and therefore I send it to thee. Perhaps it 
impressed me the more because the view and 
the experience so nearly accorded with my 
own ; even the language was almost that 
which I have sometimes mentally uttered. It 
is good to know we are not alone in such ex- 
periences. 

Surely it is in true silence before the Lord, 
that we renew our strength and are able to 
realize that we are blessed with the immedi- 


ate revealings of the Divine law, and also to 
feel the omnipresence of a Power which gives 
strength to obey it. This silence, I know, 
may be known amid the hurry and bustle of 
life when surrounded by the busy world, but 
our surroundings, when assembled for so- 
cial worship, are especially favorable for such 
experiences, and it seems to me we are in 
proportion censurable if we are not found im- 
proving and appreciating such opportuni- 
ties. 

The same person I have quoted also writes : 
“ Did those who have had an education in 
the Society of Friends but know their privi- 
leges, surely they would prize them more 
highly.” 

Why, my dear friend, is it that we are so 
prone to undervalue our own possessions, 
even such as are longed for by others? I 
mean what we may call spiritual possessions. 
We must, I think, admit the fact that many 
of the privileges connected with birthright 
membership in the religious Society of 
Friends, are greatly slighted by some who 
thus inherit them, while there are others who 
make sacrifices and press through many 
hindrances to obtain them. 

- This view involves considerations connect- 
ed with the benefit or otherwise of birthright 
membership. I have sometimes thought it 
would be well if our young Friends could, on 
arriving at years of discretion, be allowed to 
choose whether to retain or lose their mem- 
bership. I see some advantages: in such a 
course, and there may be some disadvantages 
or difficulties attending it. 

The writer of the quotations I have used 
(an English Friend), after having for several 
“ years associated with those of another faith, 
believed herself called to a more spiritual 
communion than she could realize in partak- 
ing of outward ordinances,” made application” 
and was received amongst Friends, Through 
faithfulness to impressions of duty, she after- 
wards became a recorded minister, and trav- 
elled extensively in that service. 





I received thy kind letter, and was pleased 
to be thus remembered by thee now in my 
old age. Though thou and thy sister are 
both so much younger than I am, you are a 
strength to me. I have been much at home 
lately, not able to go among my friends. Our 
trials are various, but if we take them rightly 
they will do us good—they will humble us 
and make us feel our dependence on one an- 
other and on our Great Almighty Helper, who 
knows what is best for us, whether sickness or 
health, and who deals with each of us in wis- 
dom and mercy. Words cannot convey to 
thee how much I miss thy dear mother. ‘She 
was a bright example to me through her hu- 
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mility, her patience, and her many other 
Christian virtues. Her purified spirit %& now 
doubtless reaping the reward of her labors, 
and it is for us who are left to profit by what 
we have seen in her life, to follow on in a 
like eareful walking ; then we, too, may at 
the end of our race, receive the welcome lan- 
guage of, “‘ Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant; thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over; more 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 5, 1872. 


RETROGRESSION.—It is with pain that we 
record a strange deviation from the tolerant 
and rational customs of our time and coun- 
try in the Court of Quarter Sessions of this 
city. Philadelphia was founded by one 
of the honored fathers of our Society asa 
home, not only for those of his own house- 
hold of faith, but for all people, where abso- 
lute religious liberty should be fully protect- 
ed by law. But in this city of Penn a Friend 
is summoned as a juror. He obeys the sum- 
mons, and adhering to an ancient custom of the 
Society, appears before the court without re- 
moving his hat. Judge Allison commands 
the juror to uncover his head, and not being 
obeyed, orders an officer to remove the offend- 
ing hat. 

We believe the good sense and good feel- 
ing of the citizens of Philadelphia will con- 
demn the action of Judge Allison, who thus 
apparently ranks himself among the enemies 
of frezdom of conscience. The. public press 
has already made indignant protest, and we 
doubt if Judge Allison himself will find it 
easy to defend his course. . 

William Penn enunciated, as one of the 
fundamental laws of his commonwealth, a 
provision “that in all courts all persons of 
all persuasions may freely appear in their 
own way, and according to their own man- 
ner, and there personally plead their own 
cause themselves, or, if unable, by their 
friends.” Let us hope that Judge A. will 
disavow his inconsiderate and hasty action. 





Summer Rest.—The custom of taking 
respite from labor during the heat of sum- 
mer and seeking refreshment by converse 






























with nature, is founded on necessity. We 
need rest at intervals, and shall do better and 
more cheerful work than if the energies are 
never allowed to relax, or the mind to be 
turned from its ordinary channels. One great 
advantage of these recreation periods is an 
enlarged acquaintance with our fellow-men,— 
a wearing away of the angles of prejudice 
and misconception by contact and friendly at- 
trition with the salient points of others. If 
the handful of pebbles, worn into little 
speroids, oblate and prolate, had known no 
wanderings to and fro, no conflict of waters, 
no wearing contact, their surprising perfec- 
tion had not been. Two persons of widely 
different experiences, but both earnest seekers 
after truth, meet, perhaps, once in the midst 
of a busy life. 
compare views, and each dispels from the 
mind of the other some cloud of prejudice, 
and both are wiser and happier for the ex- 
perience. 


They converse for an hour, 


For all, but especially for the busy dwell- 


ers in cities, an important element of sum- 
mer rest is a closer communion with nature 


than ordinary life permits. It is good to 
hear 


“ The great winds utter prophecies. 

With arms, outstretched, the Druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite, 

And to our age’s drowsy blood 

Still shouts the inspiring sea.” 


But we fail to find the physical and spirit- 


ual refreshment we need at the favorite 
haunts of fashion. 
aside from these centres of excitement, and 


The wise rest-taker turns 


seeks rational intercourse with man and com- 
munion with nature at those points which 
the fashionable world neglects. Who shall 
estimate the moral value of a deeper insight 
into the mysteries of the natural world, ofa 
more patient reading of the sacred scroll on 
which the Divine Creator has left an endur- 
ing record of His perfect works? A late visit 
to the deep chasm of the Au Sable River, 
near Lake Champlain, suggested such ques- 
tionings as these : 

What said the waters 
In the deep chasm of the ancient bills ? 
The glad melodious waters, dark 
With juice of fir and hemlock. 
Sweet sang they of time’s patient lapse, 
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Since first these rocky layers sank 

Beneath the heaving primal seas, 

Bearing strange impress of organic forms 
To give us glimpses of the wondrous past— 
The solemn ages upon ages heaped, 

Ere our earth home was garnished for our nse ; 
Of change, upheaval, subsidence, all rhythmic, 
As the divine Creator still pursued 

His constant work of love and wisdom. 

And thou, AuSable! Could thy gentle force 
Channel this solemn deep to make thy way 
More safe and certain to the placid lake ? 

The murmuring river and the solemn rocks 
Make whispering answer to our questionings. 

A giant earthquake rent the smooth hill-side 

In some far distant age, and the calm stream 
Came with soft healing touch to make 

The chasm rich with beauty, and a sweet 
Eternal marmur, full of hope and joy. 

The winged fir seed from the heights above, 
Came trembling hither on the gentle breeze ; 
The sunbeam glittered downward, and the rain 
Moistened its cerements, when a new life thrilled 
The atom, and a tree was born upon 

That giddy height. A fern spore, too, glanced down 
Beside it, and the graceful frond uprose 

In loyal love beside the stately tree. 

So days and years passed by, and every breeze 
That wandered hither brought some germ 

Of gracious life organic, to make fair 

The hidden cleft. Bright flowers sprang up 
And goodly fruits, and berb officinal, 

Draping the solemn wall with tender green. 
And now with rev’rent footsteps man descends 
Into the mighty chasm, to read the lines 

Left by the ages on this secret page 

Of Nature’s mystical and mighty book. 


DIED. 


CHERRINGTON.—On the 7th of 9th mo., 1872, 
at the residence of her daughter, Rutbanna Wilson, 
in Oxford township, Chester Co., Pa., on her 90th 
birthday, Abigail Cherrington, a member of Penn’s 
Grove Monthly Meeting. 

CORBIN.—At the residence of her father, David 
Corbin, in Roxbury, Del. Co., N. Y., Mary Ann Cor- 
bin, in the 48th year of her age; a member of 
Rensselaerville Mouthly Meeting. “ 

PUSEY.—At her residence in West Marlborough, 
on the 2d of 8th mo., 1872, Elizabeth B. Pusey, in 
the 59th year of her age ; a member of Fallowfield 
Monthly and Doe Run Particular Meetings. 








From a Pamphlet Reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
GOD’s OWNERSHIP OF THE SEA, 
BY LEONARD SWAIN. 

The Sea is His, and He made it.— Psalm xev, 5. 
The traveller who would speak of his ex- 
perience in foreign lands, must begin with 
the sea. Especially is this the case if he would 
speak of his journey in its religious aspects 
and connections. For it is through the re- 
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ligion of the sea that he approaches those 
lands, and through it that he returns from 
them. God has spread this vast pavement of 
his temple between the hemispheres, so that 
he who sails to foreign shores must pay a dou- 
ble tribute to the Most High; for through 
this temple he has to carry his anticipations 
as he goes, and his memories when he returns. 
Nor can the mind of the traveller be so friv- 
olous, or the objects of his journey so trivial, 
but that the shadows of this temple will make 
themselves felt upon him during the long 
days that he is passing beneath them on his 
outward, and then again on his homeward 
way. The sea speaks for God ; and however 
eager the tourist may be to reach the strand 
that lies before him and enter upon the career 
of business or pleasure that awaits him, he 
must check his impatience during this long 
interval of approach, and listen to the voice 
with which Jehovah speaks to him as, hori- 
zon after horizon, he moves to his purpose 
along the aisles of God’s mighty tabernacle 
of the deep. ? 
* * * 

It is very natural, in looking at the ocean, 
and in travelling over its enormous breadth, 
to wonder why such an immense mass of 
water should have been created. When we 
think that three-fourths of the entire surface 
of the globe are covered by its waves, it seems 
to us like a vast disproportion. It is a com- 
mon thing, in speaking ef the sea, to call it 
“a waste of waters.” It seems as if it werea 
mere desert, incapable of being turned to any 
profitable use, and as if it would have been 
much better were its vast hollows filled up 
with solid land, and its immeasurable area 
covered with fields and forests, waving with 
harvest and resounding with the noise of 
cities and the busy life of men. 

But this is a mistake. Instead of being an 
incumbrance or a superfluity, the sea is as es- 
sential to the life of the world as the blood is 
to the life of the human body. Instead of 
being a waste and desert, it is the thing which 
keeps the earth itself from becoming a waste 
and desert. It is the world’s fountain of life 
and health and beauty ; and if it were taken 
away, the grass would perish from the moun- 
tains, the forests would crumble on the hills, 
the harvests would become powder on the 
plains, the continents would be one vast 
Sahara of frost and fire, and the solid globe 
itself, scarred and blasted on every side, would 
swing in the heavens as silent and dead as on 
the first morning of creation. 

1. Water is as indispensable to all life, 
whether vegetable or animal, as is the air it- 
self. From the cedar on the mountains to 
the lichen that clings to the wall; from the 
mastodon that pastures on the forests to the 
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. Tivers has once been in the clouds; and the 
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all the rivers of the world are pouring into it. 
It is this which keeps the ocean at the same 
level from year to year. If it were not send- 
ing off into the air precisely as much as it re- 
ceives from the rivers, it would be continual- 
ly rising on its shores, and would finally 
overflow all the lands of the earth. 

And now if the sea is the real birthplace of 
the clouds and rivers, if out of it come all 
the rains and dews of heaven, then instead of 
being a waste and an incumbrance, it is a 
vast fountain of fruitfulness, and the nurse 
and mother of all the living. Out of its 
mighty breasts come the resources that feed 
and support all the population of the world. 
All cities, nations, and continents of men, all 
cattle and creeping things and flying fowl, 
all the insect races that people the air with 
their million tribes innumerable, all grasses 
and grains that yield food for man and for 
beast, all flowers that brighten the earth with 
beauty, all trees of the field and forest that 
shade the plains with their lowly drooping, 
or that lift their banners of glory against the 
sky as they march over a thousand hills—all 
these wait upon the sea, that they may re- 
ceive their meat in due season. That which 
it gives them, they gather. It opens its hand, 
and they are filled with food. If it hides its 
face, they are troubled, their breath is taken 
away, they die and return to their dust. 


Omnipresent and everywhere alike is this 
need and blessing of the sea. It is felt as 
truly in the centre of the continent, where, it 
may be, the rude inhabitant never heard of 
the ocean, as it is on the circumference of the 
wave-beaten shore. He is surrounded, every 
moment, by the presence and bounty of the 
sea. It is the sea that looks out upon him 
from every violet in his garden-bed ; from 
every spire of grass that drops upon his 
passing feet the beaded dew of the morn- 
ing ; from the rustling ranks of the growing 
corn ; from the bending grain that fills the 
arms of the reaper; from the juicy globes 
of gold and crimson that burn amongst the 
green orchard foliage; from his bursting 
presses and his barns that are filled with plen- 
ty ; from the broad forehead of his cattle, and 
the rosy faces of his children ; from the cool- 
dropping well at the door; from the brook 
that murmurs by its side, and from the elm 
and spreading maple that weave their pro- 
tecting branches beneath the sun, and swing 
their breezy shadows over his habitation. It 
is the sea that feeds him. It is the sea that 
clothes him. It is the sea that cools him with 
summer cloud, and that warms him with 
the blazing fires of winter. He eats the sea, he 
drinks the sea, he wears the sea, he ploughs 
and sows and reaps the sea, he buys and sells 
the sea, and makes wealth for himself and his 


apimalcule that floats in the sunbeam ; from 
the leviathan that heaves the sea into billows 
to the microscopic creatures that swarm a 
million in a single foam-drop; all alike de- 
pend for their existence on this single element, 
and must perish if it be withdrawn. But this 
element of water is supplied entirely by the 
sea. All the waters that are in the rivers, 
the lakes, the fountains, the vapors, the dew, 
the rain, the snow, come alike out of the 
ocean. It is a common impression that it is 
the flow of the rivers that fills the sea. It is 
a mistake. It is the flow of the sea that fills 
the rivers. The streams do not make the 
ocean, but the ocean makes the streams. We 
say that the rivers rise in the mountains and 
run to the sea; but the truer statement is, 
that the rivers rise in the sea and run to the 
mountains; and that their passage thence is 
only their homeward journey to the place from 
which they started. All the water of the 



















clouds are but the condensation of the visible 
vapor that floata in the air; and all this va- 
por has been lifted into the air by the heat of 
the sun playing upon the ocean. Most per- 
sons have no impression of the amount of 
water which the ocean is continually pouring 
into the sky, and which the sky itself is send- 
ing down in showers to refresh the earth. If 
they were told that there is a river above the 
clouds equal in size to the Mississippi or the 
Amazon; that this river is drawn up out of 
the sea, more than a mile high ; that it is al- 
ways full of water, that it is more than twenty- 
five thousand miles in length, reaching clear 
round the globe, they would call it a very ex- 
travagant assertion. And yet not only is this 
assertion substantially true, but very much 
more than this is true. If all the waters in 
the sky were brought into one channel, they 
would make a stream more than fifty times as 
large as the Mississippi or the Amazon. How 
many rivers are there in thesky? Just as 
many as there are on earth. If they were not 
first in the sky, how could they be on earth ? 
If it is the sky that keeps them full, then’the 
sky must always have enough to keep them 
full ; that is, it must always he pouring down 
into them just as much as they themselves are 
pouring down into the sea. It is computed 
that the water which falls from the clouds 
every year would cover the whole earth to the 
depth of five feet; that is, if the earth were a 
level plain, it would spread over it an ocean 
of water five feet deep, reaching round the 
whole globe. Thesky, therefore, has not only 
a river of water, but a whole ocean of it. 
And it has all come out of the sea. The sea, 
therefore, is the great inexhaustible fountain 
which is continually pouring up into the sky 
precisely as many streams, and as large, as 
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children out of its rolling waters, though he 
lives a thousand leagues away from the 
shore, and has never looked on its crested 
beauty or listened to its eternal anthem. 


Thus the sea is not a waste and an incum- 
brance. Though it bears no harvests on its 
bosom, it yet sustains all the harvests of the 
world. Though a desert itself, it makes all 
the other wildernesses of the earth to bud and 
blossom as the rose. Though its own waters 
are salt and wormwood, so that it cannot be 
tasted, it makes ali the clouds of heaven to 
drop with sweetness, opens springs in the val- 
leys, and rivers among the hills, and foun- 
tains in all dry places, and gives drink to all 
the inhabitants of the earth. 


2. A second use of the sea is to moderate 
the temperature of the world. A common 
method of warming houses in the winter is by 
the use of hot water. The water, being 
heated in the basement, is carried by iron 
pipes to the remotest parts of the building, 
where, parting with its warmth and becoming 
cooler and heavier, it flows back again to the 
boiler, to be heated anew, ani so to pass 
round in the same circuit continuously. The 
advantage of this method is, that the heat 
can be carried to great distances, and in any 
direction, either laterally or vertically, so that 
apartments many hundred feet removed from 
the furnace can be warmed as well as if they 
were close at hand. 


Precisely such an office is performed by the 
sea in warming the distant regions of the 
earth. The furnace is in the tropics. The 
ocean is the boiler. The vertical rays of the 
sun pour into it a heat that is almost like fire 
itself. The temperature of the sea is raised 
to eighty-six degrees, and the water, swelling 
and rising in the same proportion, is com- 
pelled to seek its level by flowing off to the 
right and left of the equator. Flowing to the 
north, these waters are gathered into the 
Gulf Stream, which acts as a conducting 
pipe three thousand miles in length, and sends 
them, with a velocity swifter than that of the 
Mississippi river, and with a volume that is 
greater by a thousand fold, to spread out 
their treasured heat over the North Atlantic, 
where the winds take it up into their breath, 
and blow it in gales of continual summer 
acroes the lands that border on the ocean. A 
similar current passes down the opposite side 
of the equator, and conveys towards the polar 
regions of the south a stream of heated water, 
which is sometimes known to be sixteen hun- 
dred miles in breadth. The effect of these 
currents in raising the temperature of the 
cold climates is almost incredible. They make 
Great Britain and France as warm as they 
would otherwise be if they were fifteen or 


twenty degrees nearer the equator. It is com- 
puted that if the amount of heat thus spread 
out over the Atlantic by the single influence 
of the Gulf Stream in one winter’s day, were 
concentrated upon the atmosphere of France 
and Great Britain, it would be sufficient to 
raise the temperature of these two vountries 
from the freezing point to the full heat of 
summer. It is also computed that the heat 
carried off every day from the Gulf of Mexi- 
co alone, by this agency, is “sufficient to 
raise mountains of iron from zero to the melt- 
ing-point, and to keep in flow from thence a 
molten stream of metal greater in volume 
than the waters daily discharged by the Mis- 
sissippi river.” Thus a double purpose is 
served by these currents ; for while they con- 
vey the needed warmth to the colder regions, 
they bear away from the tropics that super- 
fluous heat which, if it were allowed to re- 
main, would render the whole line of the 
equator intolerable and uninhabitable. And 
this is not the whole of the process of mitiga- 
tion. For while the warm currents of the 
tropics are flowing toward the poles, the cold 
currents of the icy latitudes are moving to- 
wards the equator. Immense trains of ice- 
bergs are borne down by these streams to- 
wards the flaming furnaces of the line, and so 
the fervurs of the torrid zone are cooled and 
comforted by the frosty breath of the Arctic 
and Antarctic waters. Thus each region gives 
to the other what it has in excess, and receives 
from the other what it has in deficiency. The 
poles are warmed by the sun which does not 
reach the poles, and the tropics are cooled by 
the ice which cannot be formed within the 
tropics. If it were not for the sea, the entire 
belt of the tropics would be a desert of per- 
petual fire, and the entire polar regions would 
be a desert of perpetual frost. One-third of 
the whole earth's surface would be unendur- 
able with heat, another with cold, and only 
the remaining third would be fit for human 
habitation ; whereas now, under these tem- 
pering influences of the ocean, the whole 
width of the world, with few exceptions, is 
given to man for his dwelling ; aud wherever 
he goes he finds a thousand forms of vegeta- 
ble and animal life, which the same genial 
influence has made to wait upon him and be 
subservient to him. If we praise the ingenu- 
ity of man, who breaks the cold of winter by 
artificial heat, and that too by inventions 
which are themselves but a feeble and distant 
copy of what Nature has done before him on 
an infinitely grander scale, how should we 
admire the wisdom and goodness of Him who 
first set the great copy for man, and who 
makes the ocean itself an apparatus for stor- 
ing up the heat of the vast tropical furnace, 
and sending thus all the softness and wealth 
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Drink the sweet rain the gentle heaven sendeth ; 
Hold thine own path, however-ward it tendeth ; 
For somewhere, underneath the eternal sky, 
Thon, too, shalt find the rivers by-and-by ! 


—Sunday Magazine. 


of the garnered summer to the most distant 
quarters of the globe ! 
(To be continued) 
~—— 
TIRED MOTHERS. 
From the Aldine. 
A little elbow leans upon your koee, 
Your tired knee, that has so much to bear; 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm, moist fingers, folding yours so tight ;— 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch, 
You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 










































0 
From the Christian Register. 
THF YO SEMITE. 
San Francisco, June, 1872. 


We were so fortunate as to be in the Yo 
Semite during the time of the full moon ; 
and would advise all travellers to plan thefr 
journeys, if possible, to include this period. 
I have never seen such marvellous effects of 
moonlight elsewhere. Under the pale beams 
the cliff-walls seemed to melt into an ineffa- 
ble color for which we could find no name. 
It was not grey, nor blue, nor white, but a 
blending of all, a sort of glorified pearly tint, 
almost indistinguishable from the heaven 
above. Looking up to the great precipice 
from which the Yo Semite Fall descends, its 
summit seemed to vanish into and become 
one with the transparent zenith, and the long 
curve of snowy foam to pour rigbt out of the 
sky. Its glancing rockets and shoots of 
spray, all tangled up with moonbeams, 
gleamed and dazzled like some enchanted 
thing. In the foreground, the silver flood of 
the Merced, dappled with tree-shadows of 
soft black, looked as if pausing to catch the 
flashing, leaping creature. And farther up 
the canyon, over the mistletoe, hung oaks of 
the valley, great domes of pearl seemed to 
smile, and bend, and kiss, while each spire 
and battlement and buttress of sculptured 
rock shone distinct and clear in the transpar- 
ent light. 

The Yo Semite was our first love among 
the waterfalls of the valley. Its bright scime- 
ter of foam smote our senses with keen de- 
light. We waked and slept under the spell 
of its freshening roar and plunge. When 
people raved of the Nevada: Fall and the 
Bridal Veil, we smiled incredulous. Nor 
did we care to climb the cliff and see more 
closely the great rock basin which the upper 
cataract. has scooped out for itself. It was 
enough to sit below and look and listen, com- 
panioned day and night by the beautiful 
thing. 

But the day came when long watching be- 
side the lovely gleaming Merced bred within 
us the desire to fullow and see for ourselves 
where and how its waters entered the valley. 
Straight out of Paradise we suspected, as be- 
came a “ River of Mercy ;” but guides and 
guide-books indicated a certain spot as the 
site of the miracle, which spot was only four 
miles away. To beso near Paradise and not 
to enter in, would be worse than folly we 


thought, so we ordered the horses and set 
forth. 


Bunt it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day,— 
We are so dull and thankless; and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me, 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft, and teaderly, 
The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night when you sit down to rest, 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee ; 

This restless, curling head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 

If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again; 

If the white feet into their grave bad tripped, 
I could not blame you for your heart-ache then! 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret, 
At little children clinging to their gown; 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor; 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear its patter in my home once more ; 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite, to reach the sky— 
There is no woman in God's world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But ab! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head ;— 
My singing birdling from its nest is flown; 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead! 


——_—__--49—- - 


UP IN THE WILD. 
Up in a wild, where few men come to look, 
There lives and sings a litt!e lonely brdok ; 
Liveth and singeth in the dreary pines, 
Yet creepeth on to where the daylight shines. 


Pure from their beaven, in mountain chalice caught, 
It drinks the rains, as drinks the soul her thought; 
And down dim hollows where it winds along, 

Pours its life-burden of unlistened song. 


I catch the murmur of its undertone, 

That sigheth ceaselessly, Alone! alone! 

And hear afar the rivers gloriously 

Shout on their paths toward the shining sea! 


The voiceful rivers, chanting to the sun, 

And wearing names of houer, every one 3, 
Outreaching wide, and joining haud with hand 
To pour great gifts along the asking land. 


Ab, lonely brook! Creep onward through the pines ; 

Press through the gloom to where the daylight 
shines ! 

Sing on among the stones, and secretly 

Feel how the floods are all akin to thee ! 
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To “ order the horses and set forth” sounds 
easy, but in fact involved many: complica- 
tions. In the first place, as dear Mrs. Glasse 
would say, you must catch your horse. There 
are some thousands of acres of pasture lands 
comprised within the limits of the Yo Semite 
Valley. Into this big dining-room the steeds 
are turned every night to forage for them- 
selves. Very naturally they are not eager to 
report at roll-call in the morning. They 
dodge, they skulk, they hide in willow thick- 
ets, or swim the river and take refuge on its 
islands. Sometimes the lucky ones manage 
to remain uncaught for a month at a time, 
while half-breeds and Indians, or guides with 
long lassos at, their saddle-bows, scour the 
country in search of them. 

Supposing your horse secured, the next 
thing is to secure a saddle. Ten te one, the 
special saddle, the only one in the valley 
which suits you, and which you had fondly 
supposed was set aside for your use, has been 
preémpted by somebody else. Nothing short 
of sleeping with the precious article under 
your pillow assures possession. That point 
settled, and a brief trial-trip having proved 
whether your horse is a “ bucker” or a jump- 
er, or is master of a peculiar local gymnastic 
which consists of running two or three steps 
backward, and sitting down suddenly on his 
haunches, or whether he has partaken of the 
herb “ Loké,” and confused his brains beyond 
all possibility of comprehending orders, you 
+ set forth, in single file, and at slow pace, fol- 

lowing the guide who rides ahead. 


It is needful to follow cautiously. The 
path in places seems made equally of earth 
and water. I do not refer to the conglomer- 
ate known as mud, but to a net-work of nar- 
row, rapid streams, intersected with patches 
of solid soil. The horses have ceased their 
tricks since serious work began, and tread 
apprehensively, picking their way. Just 
there, by the rock, is firm footing; a yard to 
either side and the water deepens rapidly to 
ten feet. Now we are out of the labyrinth 
of streams, and are climbing long stretches 
of stony hill under the shadow of wood. The 
loose soil rattles and gives under the hoof; 
at every curve of the trail the tired animals 
pause to breathe. And now a gleam and a 
rush to the left, and lo, the Merced, tumbling 
down to meet us, one embodied laugh. It 
chatters, it flings about, it seems half tipsy 
with fun. We have but known it in its sober 
middle-age before,—this is the bright hey- 
day of extreme youth, and we must be near- 
ing its cradled fount. 

But still the long ox-bows of the trail 
wind upward, and still we follow. The path 
becomes steeper. Our guide points to a line 


of trees which seems vertically above our 
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heads. 
seems impossible. 
there, and looking over the opposite edge we 
see beneath us an enchanted valley; a can- 
yon walled in with mountains whose long, 
blue shadows are just clasping together in 
the evening light. 
dome towers its head tinged with gleaming 
eunset pink. There is a sudden rush of 
cooler and fresher air, a sound as of thunder 
and of bells, and of sweetest, mirthfulest 
laughter all at once, and beyond, did we not 
say it? directly from the bosom of a fleecy 
cloud which seems to rest on the summit of 
the cliff, appears a long, tumbling line of 
snow and silver, powdered with diamond 
spray. This is the Nevada Fall, and here it 
is that the “ River of Mercy” descends from 
the skies to bless the Valley of the Yo Semi- 
te. 
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We are going up there, he says. It 
But by-and-by we are 


Above us a vast granite 


I have never seen such water shapes as in 


this beautiful cataract. One sheet of glorious 
foam from top to bottom, its first plunge of 
three hundred feet is absolutely vertical. 
Then it strikes some hidden rock, and leaps 
straight out int> the air in jets and shoots 
which resemble nothing so much as immense 
sprays of white coral. 
see these foam-flowers projected into space ; 
then the tip of each spray seems to melt and 
drift into curving rocket lines, and they van- 
ish within the silvery mist which hides the 
foot of the fall. 
ing,” the Indians named it with reference to 
this peculiarity of outline ; but in the march 
of improvement the pretty title has been dis- 
carded. 


For a second you 


“ Yowiye,” or “ meander- 


If any one desires to know for once what 
water is capable of when absolutely given its 


own way, he should spend a morning on the 


bridge which crosses the Merced a little below 
the Nevada Fall, and before it takes its sec- 
ond plunge over the Vernal. Here, the 


stream, compressed into a deeply grooved 


rock-bed, rushes down a descent of some two 
hundred feet, in a series of vivid rapids. All 
Niagara does not give you such an impression 
of movement. In the impetuosity of its rush, 
it flings itself upward, not in spray, but in 
great masses, which are traced on the air, 
brilliant and distiact as frost pictures on 
windows. It is as if the river had run away 
with a diamond mine, and in its rapid flight 
was throwing the prize over its head, and 
catching it again, laughing exultantly. In 
all my life [ never saw so glad a thing. And 
this frenzy of life and joy »ccompanies it all 
the way down the canyon until it takes its 
lower leap over the “ Pi wy ack,” or “Shower 
of Crystals,” surnamed by modern innovators 
“The Vernal Fall.” 

On top of this beautiful cascade is a natu- 
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ral parapet of rock, broad, smooth, about 
breast high, running to the very edge of « 
fall, and enabling even weak heads to | 
over without sense of giddiness. Some senti- 
mental tourist has named this “ Helen’s Bab 
ustrade;” and certainly no fair Helen could 
ask a more picturesque standpoint for her 
loveliness. Grasping its stones you can stoop 
and dip your fingers in the water just where, 
it takes its final leap over the precipice, in a, 
broad, curving sheet of molten silver. And 
perhaps you may draw back your hand ringed 
with prismatic tints, for, be it known, the Ver- 
nal Fall is the very home and manufactur- 
ing place of rainbows. No eight-hour law is 
observed there; the workmen never strike or 
the works slacken, and stray glints and frag- 
ments of the unfinished article are always 
lying about to be picked up by whomsoever 
will, 

If you choose to put on overshoes and 
waterproof suit, you can descend into the 
very labratory of the establishment. Down 

long flights of wooden stair-cases you go, under 
arching vaults of rock hung thick with 
maiden-hair and vines, along a rocky hill- 
path, and you come to the Temple of the 
Mist. The ground is water-soaked..¥ You 
plunge ankle-deepfinto what seems the bed of 
a running stream. You gasp for breath, and 
shut your eyes as in a shower-bath. But the 
guide leads on ; you turn your head, and find 
yourself face to face with the fall, and in the 
very centre of a tangle and confusion of all 
brilliant colors. Violet, blue, orange, gold, 
they glitter on the grass, on the hillside, on 
your wet cloak. They irradiate even the 
surface of your sopping India-rubbers. You 
tread on rainbows—you inhale them as it 
were, Blinded and coufused by their inex- 
tricable arches and curves and dazzlement, 
you stop, you exclaim, but the dense rain 
falls, and the guide beckons. In another 
moment you are out of the mist, you have 
got to the end of the rainbow, and found 
there no fabulous pot of gold, but a good, 
thorough wetting, and the pleasure of tg 
ing “I told you so” from sundry sympa- 
thizing friends. So you doff your waterproof, 
and sitting on the rock named “ Lady Frank- 
i lin,” after that loyal wife, who, in her old 
























































































































































































































































the lower fall, you dry your wet hair in the 
sun, and by-and-by mount the horses, which 
rejoin you here, and make your way ,down 
again into the valley. 

Each of the four great waterfalls of the Yo 
Semite has a peculiar and distinguishing 
quality of its own. The Yosemite Fall over- 
powers you with its vast height. Sitting be- 
low it, and noting what seems a low shrub wav- 
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being told that the shrub is a pine tree, ‘wenty- 
five feet higher than Niagara! (This impressed 
my imagination, —perhaps it will yours.) The 
Nevada Fall is wonderful for its perfection of 
foam shapes, the Vernal for its colors, and the 
Bridal Veil, which we visited last, embodies 
the very essence of grace, with a certain ro- 
mance and sentiment which must be seen and 
felt to be understood. 


age, was carried there to see the splendors of 


ing at the base of the upper fall, you start at 






In height it ranks second to the Yo Semite. 


Nine hundred feet, I believe they say, but 
what are measurements in the conception of 
a picture? Its form is a long, side-way curve. 
The edge of this curve where the water falls 
deepest is traced against the dark cliff ina 
glancing line of lace-like foam, like, if 1 may 
be permitted a haberdashery*comparison, the 
deep points and indentations of rich blonde. 
From this edge the spray is driven backward 


by the wind into a gauze-like sheet of vapor, 


indescribably light and filmy. And across 
the foot of the fall arches a magnificent rain- 


bow, which shifts, and fluctuates, and ~—- 


ens, like the magical corruscations of Nort 
ern lights. One rainbow, did I say? We 


ourselves, saw two—or, to speak exactly, one 


and three-quarters, but other parties, more 


lucky, have happened on three, and four,—a 


trellis of glory, whose topmost round spanned 
u 


the dancing 
Veil. 

There are other cascades in the valley of less 
note and volume, some of which possess con- 
siderable beauty. One, a wavy twist of spray 
west of El Capitan, has received the name of 
ribbon Fall. An attenuated thread of water 
stealing down the side of the North Dome is 
styled emotionally “The Virgin’s Tears.” 
Another boasts the prettier title of ‘ Tu- 
coy-ae,” or “Shade to Baby Cradle-Basket.” 
In every rift and canyon bright threads of 
stream are seen tracing a foaming path over 
the rocks, but as the season advances these 
gradually disappear and cease to be until the 
winter rains renew them, 

The time came at last for the conjugation 
of that difficult yerb—most difficult of all in 
the Yo Semite, the verb, To Go. We must 
go—we were going—we went. As we slowly 
climbed the trail, a long line of pack-mules 
met us. We drew aside to let them pass. 
They were loaded with a photcgrapher’s ap- 
paratus, lenses, plates, camera, carefully 
packed boxes of chemicals. Some of these 
parcels we had seen while in process of pre- 
paration at San Francisco. Their owner, 
Mr. Muybridge, has just established himself 
in the valley for the summer, for the purpose 
of taking a series of views, larger and more 
perfect than any heretofore attempted. These 
views are to possess the important addition of 
the sky effects. The difficult process of pho- 


bbles on the very verge of the 


tr. 








ef. 
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tographing clouds for large pictures, is, so 
far, little understood, either in this country 
or in Europe. How greatly it enhances the 
beauty of a photopraph cannot be realized ex- 
cept by comparing two impressions of the 
same view,-one giving the clouds, and the 
other only the usual blank-stippeld sky. 

We saw at Mr. Muybridge’s city studio a 
series of eight small pictures representing the 
different stages of the California vintage. 
These little photographs were full of a grace 
and sentiment and a power of comprehending 
the composition of landscape, as delightful as 
rare. They were a veritble poem—a poem 
in eight stanzas, full of an artistic suggestion 
of which more than one artist has, we hear, 
already availed himself. How high a reputa- 
tion these little pictures have won, may be 
inferred from the fact, that the subscription 
list of the large photographs amount, already, 
before a single negative has received its im- 

ression, to over seventeen thousand dollars. 
he set will, it is hoped, be ready in a few 
months, and we congratulate visitors to the 
Pacific coast next spring on having it in their 
wer to bring home such valuable and dura- 
le memorials of their journey as these will 
furnish. Susan Coo.ipGe. 





In the depths of the sea the waters are still ; 
the heaviest grief is borne in silence; the 
deepest love flows through the eye and touch ; 
the purest joy is unspeakable; the most im- 
pressive prayer issileat; and the most solemn 
preacher at a funeral is the silent one whose 
lips are cold. 

THE BARK OF TREES. 


The barks of trees which grow by an in- 
crease of size Outwardly are divided by bota- 
nists into three layers, viz., the inner bark, 
composed of long, fibre-like cells: the cellu- 
lar portion, or green bark; and lastly the 
corky envelope, which is sometimes very 
thick, as for example, the cork of commerce, 
which is certainly a rather unusual develop- 
ment of the outer layer. From the inner 
barks are derived most of the fibres for making 
into cordage, matting, or similar articles. 
One of these barks, the Lace Bark of Jamaica, 
is exceedingly beautiful and interesting, and 
it is moreover useful to the natives of the 
West Indies for many economic purposes. It 
is composed of a series of concentric layers of 
very fine and strong fibres, which, by crossing 
and interlacing each other, form a complete 
network, the beauties of which are quite hid- 
den till the bark is beaten out, and the fibres 
partially separated by carefully pulling them 
in a lateral direction, when a piece of vege- 
table lace, a yard or more in width, will be 
produced, This natural lace is used in Ja- 
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maica for makin 
&c., first being bleached by sprinkling with 
water and exposure to the sun. It is said that 
Charles II, was presented by the then Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica, with a pair of ruffles and 
other articles of dress made from this lace 
bark, and also that, in former times, the 
whips used for flogging slaves were mostl 

made from this bark. The bark of the Mul- 
berry tree of the South Sea Islands is another 
of the fibrous kinds; it is very strong and 
tough and is used in the Pacific Islands for 
making what is called tapa cloth, which serves 
the natives for various articles of clothing. 
Another remarkable fibrous bark is the Sack 
Tree in Western India and Ceylon. The bark 
of this tree is used for making sacks, hence 
its common name. A trunk is selected of the 
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caps, hats, collars, frills, 


requisite diameter, and a piece is cut off, of 


the required length; the bark is then soaked 
attd beaten loose from the wood, and turned 


back, or inside out; if it is entirely stripped 
off, it requires simply to be sewn up at one 
end, but it is usual to leave a small piece of 
the wood to form the bottom. In the natural 
order Myrtacew, some very valuable bark 
structures occur, for instance, in the Strin 
Bark Tree of Tasmania, which is toughly 
fibrous or stringy, while in the Iron Bark it 
is of such a compact solid nature, and so hard, 
that it might be taken fora close grained 
wood, rather than a bark. Another very re- 
markable bark is that of the Pottery Tree at 
Para; a large straight growing tree. A mi- 
croscopical examination of the bark shows all 
the cells of the different layers to be more or 
less silicated. The name of Pottery Tree has 
been given to this plant in consequence of the 
uses to which the Indians apply the bark for 
making into a kind of earthenware. The bark 
is burnt and its ashes mixed with clay, in pro- 
portions varied at the will of the operator. 
All sorts of culinary articles and cooking 
utensils are made from it ; they are very dura- 
ble, and will bear any amount of heat.— The 
Cabinet Maker. 





I am alone now, and shall be till I die; 
and I am not afraid to be alone in the ma- 
jesty of darkness which His presence peoples 
with a crowd. . I am but an infant 
crying in the dark, and with no language but 
a cry; nevertheless I am not afraid of the 
dark. It is the grand, awful mystery, but 
God is in it, the light of the darkest night. 
—F. W. Robertson. 





THERE is no truth more important and few 
less thought of than this: The more we for- 
sake simplicity in anything, the more we mul- 
tiply the means of corruption and error. 
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Go on calmly and trustingly, doing the 
duty that thou knowest, and asking daily, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” em- 
bracing the truth that is clear to thee, and 
praying, “ What I know not teach Thou me.” 


—— - —~—~wer 
CORRECTION. 


An error occurred in the time of railroad train 
from Salem, in notice of meeting of “ First-day 
School Association,” to be held at Salem on the 
19th inst. It should read, Passengers per Railroad 
leave the upper side of Market St., ferry, on Sixth- 
day, at 3.30 PM., aud Seventh-day, at 8.15 A.M. 
Returniog from Salem by special train at 5 P.M. 

—_—_—_.-.4g8—-——— 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL OPENING. 


Green Street First-day school will re-open to- 
morrow afternoon at 2$ o’clock, and the Bible (or 
adult) class at its close. 

Race Street First-day School will also resame in 
the morning at 9 o’clock, and the Reading Associa- 
tion at the same hour. ' 

Children and adults are invited to attend and par- 
ticipate iu these organizations. 


———-—8-—— 


THE ANNUAL MERTING 


Of Race Street First-day School will be held in the 
Monthly Meeting room, on Fifth day evenivg next, 
10th mo, 10th, at 7} o’clock. The Annual Report 
will be read. All who so incline are invited to be 
present and participate. 

N. E. Janney, Superintendent. 
Anne Cary, Clerk. 





REOPENING MEETINGS. 


The afternoon meetings at Spruce street, Philada., 
will be resumed to-morrow (First-day) afternoon, 
6th inst., at3 o'clock. Race street evening meetings 
will also be resumed at 7} o'clock. 


pannel 


ITEMS. 


Att our books on geograpby speak of the propor- 
tion between the oceans and contioerts of our earth, 
but the simple contrivance by means of which this 
proportion has been determined is not so commonly 
mentioned. On areference to Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
it will be found that the method of procedure was 
as follows: From the strips of paper intended to 
cover an ordinary terrestrial globe, the parts repre- 
senting land were carefully cut out with a pair of 
scissors. They were then placed in a delicate bal- 
ance and weighed. The same was next done with 
the remainder of the paper—that is, the part repre- 
senting oceans. The relation between land and 
sea surfaces followed at once from the relation be- 
tween the observed weights of a few seemingly in- 
significant scraps of paper.—Scribner’s Monthly. 





Tue Great Watt or Cuina.—Govenor Seward, 
speaking of the great wall of China, which he ex- 
amined during his late trip tothe East, says :—“The 
Chinese have been for at least two or three thousand 
years a wall-making people. It would bankrupt 
New York or Paris to build the walls of the city of 
Pekin. The great wall of China is the great wall of 
the world. Itis forty feet bigh. The lower thirty 
feet is of hewn limestone or granite. Two modera 
carriages may pass each other on the summit. It 
has a parapet throughout its whole length, with con- 
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venient staircases, buttresses, and garrison houses 
at every quarter of a mile, and it ruos, not by cut- 
ting down hills and raising valleys, but over the un- 
even crests of the mountains and down through their 
gorges, a distance of a thonsand miles. Admiral 
Rogers and I calculated that it would cost more 
now to build the great wall of China, through its 
extent of one thousand miles, than it has cost to 
build the fifty-five thousand miles of railroad in the 
United States. What a commentary it is upon the 
ephemeral range of the human intellect to see this 
great utilitarian enterprise, so necessary and effec- 
tive two thousand years ago, pow not merely useless, 
but an incumbrance and an obstruction !” 


Wastes or Lirs.—People talk very loudly about 
the waste of lives in war ; I wonder to how many 
people it bas occurred, what is the waste of lives ia 
peace? I doubt if the most sanguinary battle that 
was ever fought in ancient or modern history has 
carried off nearly as many human beings as die in 
Eogland in every one year from purely preventible 
causes. Now, that is the state of things around us: 
of course we cannot change it in a day, but we can 
modify it. This institution, of course, can do but 
little ; it is only one among many, but it is one of a 
thousand agencies which earnest and philanthropic 
men are bringing to bear for the purpose of remedy- 
ing this great evil.—Zarl of Derby, at the Children’s 
Hospital Meeting, London, 


Linpen Trees.—The great age which, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, trees sometimes attain, is 
shown in the case of several well-known lindens. 
That of Neustadt, in the kingdom of Wiirtemburg, 
is, says Marion, a remarkable instance. ‘ Its mag- 
nificent crown measures 400 feet in circumference, 
and its branches are upheld by 106 stone columns. 
The tree was an old tree in the year 1229, when a 
great fire destroyed the old town, and the new town 
was, according to a document still extant, built close 
‘to the big tree.’ In the year 1558, the Duke of 
Wiirtemburg surrounded it with four porches, and 
caused bis armorial bearings to be painted upon 
two ofthe columns. At the top the linden tree of 
Neustadt divides into two great branches, one of 
which was broken by a tempest in 1773, while the 
otber at the present day is still flourishing and 110 
feet in length.” 

The linden tree of Villars-en-Moing, near Freiburg, 
was famous in 1476, when the great battle of Morat 
was fought. The trunk is not less than 40 feet in 
circumference, its height about 75 feet, and its 


crown is still a vast mass of almost impervious foli- ’ 


age. 

At Prilly, near Lausenne, Switzerland, there is a 
linden under which, 500 years ago, justice was ad- 
ministered. The municipality of Lausanne watches 
over its preservation, dear as it is to the whole can- 
ton, and a little fountain serves to keep its roots 
moist. 


Inp1a Repsse TREES, it is stated, occupy a belt of 
land around the globe for five hundred miles south 
of the equator. These trees yield on an average 
three tablespoonfuls of sap a day, and can be tapped 
for twenty successive seasons. They stand so close 
to each other that one man can gather the sap from 
eight trees. In atract of country thirty miles long 
and eight miles wide, there have been forty-three 
thousand India rubber trees counted. In Europe 
and the United States there are ene hundred and 
fifty manufactories of India rubber goods, employing 
five hundred eperatives each, and consuming over 
ten million pounds of gum every year. 
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SILK CASHMERE SHAWLS! 


We have just received a limited quantity of these 


desirable goods, of our own importation, in WHITE 
and MODE, also 


DRESS FABRICS, 


Of our own importation, in colors and shades, es- 
pecially for FRIENDS, a few of which we enumerate. 
Silk Poplins, Cretons, Henrietta Cloth, 
[rish Poplins, Olive Alpacas, Black 
Tamise, Plain Bomba- 
zines, &c., &c. 
: WE ALSO MAKE A SPECIALITY in Black Silks, 
Mobairs and Alpacas, which cannot be surpassed in 
lustre, and are of superior makes. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
&. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 
SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia | 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
clese out bis Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 


~——s QLOSING OUT. 


The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES TO SUIT. 


Do not fail to call at 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 
26 South Second Street. 


————— 





WILLIAM HAWEINS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


107 Norts Fourts Street apove Arca, 


Has just laid in a good assortment of cloths, cassi- 
meres and vesting’ adapted to the approuching sea- 
gon, and suitable for Friends wear, which will be 
made te order on reasonable terms. 2m 


RAILRO a eee ne + 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN’'S GLEN. 

To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and tbe grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new House, situated on one of the highest points 
overlooking the Glen, about 400 feet above the town 
of Watkins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains sIxXTY-TWO RooMS, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of Friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. favalids and those desiring quiet 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, 
while for others, ample opportunities are afforded 
for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
| endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- 
| centrated. 
| Upon arriving at the town of Warxins, enquire 
for the Porter or Tae Gian Mountain Hovuss, who 
| will show visitors to the coach and carefully take 
|charge of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Proprietor. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 

| An elegantly bound canvassing book for the best and 
cheapest Family Bible ever publisted, will be sent 
free of charge to any book agent. It contains nearly 
50) fine Scripture illustrations, and agents are meet- 
ing with unprecedented success. Address, stating 
experience etc., and we will show you what our 
agents are doing, 

NATIONAL ‘PUBLISHING CO., Philada,. Pa. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh 8 Bt. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, | 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made te 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


FOR SALE 


A valuable Farm of 100 acres in a settlement of 
Friends and near the Meeting-house. For iuforma- 
tion call on or address 








JAMES WOOD, 
Kirk’s Mills P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 
8th mo. 31st, 1872. 2m 


CHARLES W woud 
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WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh &t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 

We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 

_ Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 





ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, - J ANE JonEson, 
18mo. 71 pp....... ose seeese. . UENO BEG 
Primary Lessons for First- -day “Bchools. By 
Jang Jounson. Part First.........000-seees Price 12c. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
Jang Jonnson. Part Second.............+- Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions 
By Ann A. Townsend. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75¢ 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
. ie “ Second. “ 35c. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hapaist K. Stocaty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4%. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions ana 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 


fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Janr : 


Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth....... sooePPice 20c. 


4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel | 


Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Pacts"”—a Book designed tor 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Jans Jouy-en. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each....... canes «Price 75x 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 mo. 64 pp.......... cccsccccccoE FICE 20: 6 
Memoir of Margaret Brown, “by Bensamin Hat- 
LOWELL. 18mo. 176 pp., a Price 50c. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woeluixa, old edition, $1.00; new editiou, with 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1 50. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, ‘$2.25. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of Isaac Penin, 
Thos, Story’s nversations, &c. $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts adosen. Dissertation | 


on the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 60 cts. Young | 


Yriends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of John Richardeon, 50c. Law’s ‘Address to the Cler,; 
40c Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, ‘ 
féc. The Crucified and Quickened C' ristian, 265e. Tour to West | 


Indies. R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40. Friends’ | 


Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. M. J., 
léc Vital Religion, by 8. M. J..10c. The Christian Casket, 
by Ezra Michener.30c. Nanny’e Christmas, 80c. On the Moun- 
tain. 


20c. “ Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 

Religious Subjects, 75c. 

Questions on the Uld Testament, and Questions on the New 
Testament. By aTeacher. Each 25 cts. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament, one vol, 60 cts. 

Divisions in the Society of Friend: by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 

MagRiaGE CERTIFICATES, Vine Parchment, in ua $4.00. 


Photograph Likeness (fs: simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly. at 25c, 50c and $1 70 
34 71 


TOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh a+ 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 


i 


on, 4 vols., $5. tank of Delaware Co., Pa., $3.00. : 








OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, “ 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 
THE 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 











| is now cineeiaiaad to be the only COMPLETE 
SEWING MACHINE. 


It is.the only Machine, that will work a 


BUTTON HOLE, 

| and besides this novel feature it will do all other 
kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 

| It works easily, quickly and quietly. 

The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 
GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
and it now stands the best and only complete sew- 
ing machine before the Public. 

Call and examine. Sold on easy and liberal terms. 
Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestout St 3m. 





Norny’s Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter or preserves, cheaper nnd more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world 
Elegant samples from two to three years old can be 
seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds of 


; testimonials from all parts of the country, endorsing 


the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, and 
the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 
40 quarts or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. Sold by drug- 
gists and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A lib- 
eral discount by the dozen. 
ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
736 N. 2d St., Philede. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Nicholas and Margaret Brown, card size, 25 cts. 

Many other rare and interesting pictures of per- 

} sons and places. A new Photograph of Swarthmore - 
| College. For sale by John Comly, 144 North Sev- 

enth Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street, ) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R, RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 
33-6m 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 924 Cherry St. 
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